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DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Cossul  William  Bardell,  Curacao,  May  13,'  1920. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  consist  of  t^YO  groups  of  islands  about  500 
miles  apart.  The  less  important  of  the  two  groups  lies  a  little  east 
of  Porto  Rico  between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Kitts.  and  consists  of 
St.  Eustatius  and  Saba  and  part  of  St.  Martin,  the  ownership  of 
AYhich  is  diYided  between  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  three 
islands  are  small  and  Yvithout  harbors,  communication  with  them 
being,  as  a  rule,  onl}-  by  schooner.  Their  commercial  importance  is 
negligible. 

About  500  miles  southwest  of  the  group  just  mentioned  lie  the  re- 
maining Dutch  West  Indies,  Curacao,  Bonaire,  and  Aruba.  Neither 
Bonaire  nor  Aruba  has  a  harbor,  but  Curacao  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  West  Indies.  The  rainfall  of  Curacao  is  small  and 
agriculture  does  not  flourish.  Aloes,  divi-clivi,  and  sisal  are  pro- 
duced and  exported.  Some  fruit  and  corn  are  grown  for  home  con- 
sumption, herds  of  goats  and  sheep  are  kept  and  their  hides  ex- 
ported, but  the  main  business  of  Curacao  is  commerce.  Maracaibo, 
a  Venezuelan  port  and  the  outlet  of  a  very  rich  country,  can  be 
reached  only  by  vessels  of  light  draft,  and  large  quantities  of  Vene- 
zuelan and  Colombian  products,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  divi-divi,  hides, 
skins,  sugar,  woods,  and  other  tropical  products,  are  brought  in 
schooners  and  light-draft  steamers  from  Maracaibo  and  other  ports 
of  the  mainland  to  Curacao,  there  to  be  transshipped  for  United 
States  or  European  ports. 

Increased  Shipping  Facilities  During  1919. 

The  commercial  movement  at  Willemstadt,  the  capital  of  Curacao, 
West  Indies,  which  considerably  decreased  during  the  past  three 
years,  began  to  revive  in  1919.  While  it  has  as  yet  not  reached  its 
former  importance  it  bids  fair  to  attain  the  same  status,  if  not  to  sur- 
pass it,  in  the  near  future.  The  transshij^ment  of  merchandise  coming 
from  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  West  Indies  through  this  port  and 
intended  for  the  United  States,  is  operated  principally  by  the  Eed  ^ 
Line,  an  American  company,  which  during  the  war  kept  up  a  regu- 
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lur  -weekly  service  for  jiassenrrers  as  well  as  for  freifz:lit  to  and  from 
New  York  via  Porto  Kico.  During  the  past  year  other  American 
steamship  lines  have  been  established  for  this  same  service,  the 
]-)rincipal  ones  being  the  Caribbean  Steamship  Co.  and  the  New 
Orleans  &  South  America  Steamship  Co.  During  the  war  of  all 
the  European  steamship  lines  formerly  plying  their  vessels  between 
European  ports  and  Curacao,  the  Compania  Trasatlantica  de  Bar- 
celona (Spanish)  was  the  only  one  continuing  its  services  between 
Europe  and  the  "West  Indies.  During  1919  all  other  lines  formerly 
touching  here,  excepting  the  Hamburg-American,  resumed  their 
regular  service  for  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Panama. 

Petroleum  Industry. 

The  most  important  industry  of  this  colony  is  the  refining  of 
petroleum  at  Willemstadt,  where  the  plant  of  the  Curacao  Petroleum 
Co.  keeps  more  than  1,000  hands  emploved.  The  establishment  up 
to  this  time  has  cost  nearly  $2,000,000.  This  company,  for  a  while, 
was  greatly  handicapped  in  obtaining  crude  oil  from  its  wells  in 
Venezuela,  because  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  vessels.  This  difficulty, 
however,  has  now  been  practically  overcome,  and  the  refinery  receives 
large  quantities  of  crude  oil,  not  only  from  its  own  wells  in  Vene- 
zuela, but  also  from  Mexico.  The  plant  is  at  present  working  day 
and  night.  Machinery  for  the  manufacturing  of  tin  cans  to  hold  the 
gasoline  has  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  the  com- 
pany hopes,  w^ithin  a  short  time,  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  about 
5,000  cans  of  gasoline  daily,  which  it  expects  to  sell  to  all  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  Many  oil- 
, burning  vessels  stop  at  this  port  now  for  fuel  oil  furnished  by  this 
company. 

Straw-hat  Making — Phosphate  Mining — Banking — Exchange. 

The  straw-hat  industry  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Previous  to  the  war  the  output 
found  a  market  in  England,  but  this  outlet  was  closed  after  1914. 
However,  the  production  soon  found  a  market  in  the  United  States, 
and  exporters  in  this  line  of  business  say  that  they  can  not  get  enough 
hats  to  fill  American  orders.  The  phosphate  mine  located  at  Santa 
Barbara,  a  British  establishment,  Avhich  had  to  curtail  its  operations 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  ships,  is  again  shipping  its  products  to  the 
British  market. 

The  following  banks  have  been  eslablished  at  Curacao:  Govern- 
ment's Curacao  Bank;  Maduro's  i5ank;  Banco  de  la  Mutualidad; 
Morris  E.  Curiel;  Curacao  IMortgage  Bank;  Spaar  en  Beleenbank; 
and  Hollandsche  Bank  Voor  West  Indien.  The  last  two  Avere 
established  in  1919.    All  report  good  business  for  thj  year. 

The  exchange  situation  between  Curacao  and  the  United  States  is 
and  has  been  for  years  a  normal  one,  but  the  balance  of  trade  is 
somewhat  largtr  on  the  American  side  at  present. 

Import  Trade  in  Detail. 

The  statistics  of  imports  into  the  colonv  of  Curacao  for  the  vears 
1013,  1918,  and  1919  show  that  in  1913  the  United.  States  furnished 
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41  per  cent  of  all  imports;  in  1018.  51  per  cent;  and  in  1010,  Gl  per 
cent.    Details  of  this  trade  are  fjiven  in  the  table  following: : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements . 

Automobiles 

Bacon  and  pork  heads . . . 

Bay  rum 

Beans  and  peas 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Biscuits 

Butter 

Candies  and  chocolates. . . 

Candles 

Canned  goods 

Carriages 

Cattle 

Cement 

Cheese 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Coal,  bunker . .' 

Coffee 

Copper  sheeting 

Com 

Com  meal 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Enameled  ware 

Fish: 

Cod 

Other 

Flour,  wheat  and  rve. . . . . 
Fruit: 

Fresh 

Preserved  and  jams . . 

Furniture 

Glass  and  glassware 

Goats 

Gold  and  silver  ware 

Hats: 

Straw 

Other 

Ironware,  hardware 

Lard 

Leather,  sole  and  other... 
Liquors: 

Gin 

Liqueurs 

Rum 

Other 

Luml^er 

Machinery 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Matches 

Meat,  n.  e.  s.: 

Dried 

Sailed 

Oleomargarine 

Oil: 

Crude 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Linseed , 

Other , 

Onions , 

Paints  and  varnish 

Perfumery 

Pianos  and  organs 

Potatoes,  Iri.sh 

Pottery  and  porcelain!.., 

Rice. ." 

Rone 

Satk?,  empty 

Shoes ." 

Soap 

Starch 

Straw  for  hats 

Sugar , 

Tar,  pitch,  and  rosin 

Tea 


1913 


Total 
imports. 


SI, 
10, 
12, 
3. 

n, 

11, 
25, 
24, 
11, 

4, 
48, 

1, 
24, 

6, 
17, 
12, 
45, 

7, 
160, 
33, 

2, 

ll! 

110, 

13, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

129, 


2, 
19, 
14, 
26, 
24, 
181, 

2, 

1, 
10. 
15, 


Fnim 
United 
States. 


SI, 025 
10,987 
11,382 


7,47S 


1.5,632 

1,792 

4,270 

736 

24,663 

521 

250 

2,093 

55 

201 

60 

2,281 

159,912 


5,933 

102,929 

5,136 

813 

3,405 


101,794 

1,1.55 

688 

6,201 

1,069 


530 

1,178 

7 

2.f06 

23,994 

5,399 


530 
15,402 
9,373 
42,451 


8.  .518 
6,392 


8,  .893 
17,366 

122 
7,797 

124 
1,305 
1.699 
1,232 

861 

219 

13 

8,402 


12,845 
1,597 
4,260 


3,832 


1918 


Total 
imports. 


S3, 238 
6, 38:3 
2,850 

23,942 

5,044 

708 

17,171 
4,824 
3,135 

18,280 

17,260 


14,628 

9,296 

6,487 

40,869 

6,788 

80,  .548 

10,213 

18,431 

195,:373 

108, 241 

12,282 

3,761 

1.830 

9.596 

107,041 

13,019 

2,524 

11,276 

3,005 

778 

606 

7,770 


4,404 
38,1.30 
31,035 

155 


33, 568 
12.400 
45,969 
310,398 
170.176 
2,663 

8,160 
2,128 
9,868 

192, 366 
2,871 

14,050 
6,592 

24,490 
7,189 
4,266 
6,239 
4,500 

13.237 
3.317 

13, 2,82 
8.721 

66,248 

38. 528 

16.032 
4,961. 

52,387 

106,173 

865 

4,241 


From 
United 

States. 


$2, 038 

6, 38.3 

570 

317 

1,499 

654 

8,640 

2,879 

1,734 

17,420 


12, 260 

6,331 

357 

4,027 

5, 194 

80,548 

3 

18,034 


27,221 
11,738 
3,761 

1,805 

'29,' 639 

555 
1,774 
9,868 

2,877 


606 
2,755 


3,0.54 
20,456 
9,271 


954 

29,178 

306.037 

111,734 

2,C03 


1,940 

8,788 

47 

2. 840 

14,050 

13.278 

6.484 

2. 530 

3,  703 

3.800 

4,500 

10,313 

998 

12,862 

8,635 

58.608 

38,484 

7,462 

212 


1919 


Total 
imports. 


$259 
14,688 
11,897 

4,122 
39, 303 

9,842 
10.044 
45.140 
12,860 

2,. 339 
71,582 


22,126 

8, 360 

21,740 

9,104 

45, 767 

4,236 

137,180 

22, 236 

5, 489 

140,967 

121,609 

37, 588 

5,093 

3,024 

6,971 

196, 576 

13,795 
3,576 


68 
640 

13,001 
1,407 
6,789 
29,588 
26, 316 

5,460 


41,014 
16,682 
59, 158 
173,105 
331.274 
5,323 

8,979 
3,266 
7,372 

140.1-57 

5,672 
10.968 

6. 784 
20, 026 

8.958 
13,044 
10,898 

4,792 
16,903 
11,7.85 
17,434 
19, 745 
29,933 
30,839 
22,038 
12,292 


From 
United 
States. 


$2.59 
14,688 
10,815 

4,122 
14,0.11 

4,278 

7,771 
27,927 
10,796 

2,2,50 
61,340 


806 
4,173 
6,418 
4,397 
5, 5.59 
2,178 
132,501 


4,209 


90. 706 

20, 684 

5,000 

3,000 

"i96,'525 

814 
3.524 
5,2,57 
4,092 


640 

7,284 
1,151 
3,992 
25,228 
7,087 


25, 200 
1,230 
44,359 
-145,734 
255.856 
1,879 


2,969 
7,014 


5,672 

10,968 

5,618 

17,777 

4,227 

6,536 

4,347 

4,372 

12,213 

2,785 

13,453 

19,649 

20,780 

29. 361 

10,042 

918 


8t;5 
4,241 


120.427 
1,954 
4,117 


8,605 
1.954 
2,516 
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1913 

1918 

1919 

Total 
imports. 

From 
United 

States. 

Total 
imports. 

From 
United 

States. 

Total 
imports. 

From 
United 

States. 

S2,327 

22,464 

1,204 

10,  .521 

325, 603 

$10 
18, 689 

$17,394 
34 

?17,643 

S21,125 

1,621 

12,918 

52, 852 

$18  462 

8, 532 
297,130 

2, 723 
236, 501 

1  592 

76,519 

365  397 

Total   

1,916,283 

791,453 

2,351,167 

1,203,957 

2,826,657 

1  744  997 

This  is  only  a  comparatively  small  district,  but  the  fact  that  all 
commodities  have  to  be  imported  places  Curacao's  commercial  im- 
portance far  above  a  negligible  quantity.  There  are  no  middlemen 
here,  the  retailers  doing  their  own  importing.  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  will  find  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
personal  visits  to  their  customers  rather  than  by  sending  catalogues 
and  trade  letters.  Within  the  last  few  months  several  American 
salesmen  have  visited  this  island  and  all  of  them  have  reported  the 
most  gratifying  results. 

Declared  Exports  to  TInited  States. 

While  the  annual  declared  export  return  of  this  office  for  1919 
shows  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  this  district  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  over  1918,  this  increase  is  due  solely  to  the  larger  exporta- 
tion of  merchandise  not  originating  in  this  consular  district.  Such 
merchandise  consists  of  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  woods,  and  other  tropical 
products  originating  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  West  Indies. 
This  merchandise,  although  onlj^  transshipped  at  this  port,  appears 
on  the  invoice  books  of  this  office  and  therefore  forms  part  of  the  ex- 
port returns  of  the  consular  district.  The  figures  for  merchandise 
originating  in  this  colony  show  scarcely  any  variation  in  1918  and 
1919.  The  following  table  gives  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1918  and  1919  as  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Curacao. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Divi-divi 

Hats: 

Straw 

Palm 

Hides,  cattle. 
Seeds: 

Castor... 

Tartago . . 
Sisal  hemp . . . 
Skins: 

Deer 

Goat 


$242, 
308, 


160, 
1, 
2, 


320 
357 
184 

166 
,100 


55, 976 


1919 


,4.56, 
454, 

164, 

25, 


7,467 


120 
,011 


Articles. 


Skins— Continued. 

Sheep 

Sugar 

Woods: 

Box 

Curaire 

Fustic 

Lignum-vitac. 

other : 

Wool,  sheep 

All  other  articles. . . 


Total. 


$399 
449, 167 

27, 833 


4, 731 

603 

5,923 

8,044 

121,790 


1,394,447 


S6,322 
663, 577 

50, 089 
1, 148 
2,628 


8,407 

6,968 

118,329 


3,744,099 


Declared  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $29,693  in  1919 
as  compared  with  $-16,000  the  x:>revious  year;  exports  invoiced  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  reached  $1,205  in  1919,  almost  doubling  the  total 
for  1918,  which  was  $609.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued 
at  $11,333  in  1919  as  compared  with  $4,849  in  1918.  Goods  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  in  1919  were  worth  $1,103. 
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